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Report of the Committee, relating to the destruc- | 

tion of the Ursuline Convent, August 11, 1834. 

Conciupep. 

In pursuing their inquiries into the truth of 
the injurious representations and reports above 
referred to, members of the Committee have 
had an interview with the young lady upon |) 
whose authority they were generally supposed 
torest. She entirely disclaimed most of those 
passing under the sanction of her name, and | 
particularly all affecting the moral purity of the 


a written statement from Dr. Thompson an 


eminent Physician in Charlestown, who at- 


tended her, of the origin, nature and progress 
of her disease, and of the manner in which she 


| was nursed and treated under his direction ; 


from which it would appear, that the tenderest 
care and solicitude were uniformly manifes.ed 
for her coim/‘ort, and that, all was done to 


|, smooth the pillow of sickness and death, which 


religious duty or sisterly affection could dictate. 

Aud concerning the probation of the young 
woman above mentioned, and her secret and 
stidden departure, it is stated by the ladies of 
the Institution and by others who were at that 
time in the Convent, that previously to being 
received on trial, she had made several earnest 


applications for admission, alleging that she 


was solicitous to find shelter in their communt- 
ty; that her applications were refused in the 
apprehension, that she was nota suitable can- 
didate to become a member of it: that then 
she made similar applications to some of the 


members of the Institution, or the ill treatment of | clergy, through whose intervention and after a 
the pupils under their care, and confined her ac+ | written communication to her father, which 
cusations to the system of severe penance | was never answered, she was finally received, 
which she alleges, the nuns and noviciates were | and was immediately placed under a course of | 
compelled to suffer for the most trivial offences | instruction in elementary learning, and in mu- 
or for the purposes of religious discipline—to || sic; that up to the time of her departure, she 
restraints imposed upon those who were mem- | appeared grateful forthe kindness and instruc- 
bers of the community or subject to its rules— || tion which she had receifed, and expressed an 
and to cruelties alleged to have been inflicted || earnest desire to be permitted to enter upon | 
in the form of penance upon a member of the || her noviciate ; but it being judged that she was 
community in her Jast illness, by which her life | not qualified to be admitted into the community 


to her and found her surprised at the step she 
had taken; at her request he accompanied 
Bishop Fenwick there in the afternoon, and 
she gladly returned with them to the Convent ; 
where she was welcomed by her anxious friends 
and remained till the night of the outrage, re- 
ceiving from them every kindness and atten- 
tion which her situation required. 

The story of her flight and of her alleged 
forcible return and subsequent death or removal 
had, however, obtained such currency and was 
so generally. believed in Charleftown and the 
neighbouring towns, that the Selectmen of that 
place considered it their duty to investigate the 
affair; and upon application to the Superior, a 
time of their own appointment was fixed by the 
Board to visit the Convent. Accordingly on 
the Lith August, at 3 P. M. they repaired there 
in a body and were received by Miss Harrison, 
the Nun who was supposed to be murdered or 


\seereted, and were by her alone, conducted 
| throughout the establishment, into every room 


and closet, from the cellar to the cupola inelu- 
sivey and were answered every inquiry which 
they saw fit to make. 

The result of this examination was their en- 
tire satisfaction ‘that every thing was right,” 
and they proceeded from the building to the 


| house of one of their number in the neighbour- 


hood, to prepare a certificate to that effect, to 
be published in the papers of the following day. 

The Committee have been unable to find any 
report in circulation injurious to the reputation 


was shortened. 
From her statement, therefore, it is evident | 
that there could be, excepting in the subject of | 
the last accusation, no cause of public com- | 
plaint ; inasmuch as the other evils alleged, if | 
existing, were confined to those who were vo- 
luntarily members of the institution, affecting | 
neither the property or the happiness of other 
individuals, nor tending in any wise to the in-| 
jury of the public morals, or a violation of law. || 


It further appears that her means of know- || 
‘are alleged to have taken place. 


ledge were derived from her having become a 


voluntary inmate of the house, for the purpose | 


/as one of its members, it had been resolved to | 


dismiss her at the end of six months, when her 
unexpected departure relieved them from this 
painfal necessity. 


It is also proper to state that many of the. 
‘representations made by this individual, of the 


nature of the penances and restraints imposed 


in the Convent, are denied by the united testi- | 
mony of all its present members and of others. 


who were resident there in their noviciate or as 
domestics, during the time when these abuses 


As to the reports in relation to the supposed 


of receiving a gratuitous education, and passing | murder or secretion of Miss Harrison, it is only 
aterm of probation for six months preparatory | necessary for the Committee to recapitulate the 
to her entering upon her noviciate as a Nun, if | facts already before the public, with the further 
she should be considered by the sisterhood || assurance that the relation has been personally 


of the members of the community, which may 
| not be traced to one of the above sources, or 


'; which has any other apparent foundation. 


And having thus given to the public an au- 
thentic statement of all the facts affecting the 
character and reputation of the Institution and 
its members, so far as they have come to their 
knowledge, and of which they have abundant 
proof, the Committee have acquitted themselves 
of this part of their duty and leave to their 
fellow citizens the question, whether ,this In- 


| stitution was in any degree obnoxious to the 


fatal imputations so generally circulated and 
helieved, or to the public odium so unfortunate- 
ly prevalent. 

For some time previous to the Ilth day of 
August, the excitement of the public mind had 


as qualified, and eontinue desirous so to do. 

The principal facts stated by her which it is _ 
deemed of importance to notice, are, that she 
was led to depart from the Convent secretly | 
before the.expiration of her term of probation | 
by overhe&ring a conversation between Bishop | 
Fenwick and the Superior, in which it was ins | 
timated or threatened that she should be sent. 
into the British Provinces ; and that the life of 
the Nun above mentioned was shortened by 
the severities and penances imposed upon her 
during the illness which terminated in her death. 

The Superior and Bishop Fenwick, between 
whom the above conversation is alleged to have 
been heard, have both denied to the Committee 
that any such ever took place, and appealed to 
the fact, that it was well known, not only 
among the members of the Institution, but the 
pupils generally, that this young woman was 
hot esteemed qualified to become a@ member of | 
the community, but was to be dismissed at the 
end of her-probation ; and of this fact the com- 
mittee have the assurance of several of the 
pupils. 

And with regard to the allegation of cruelty 
towards the deceased Nun, the Committee have 
hot only the contradiction of all the members 
of the establishment, including two of her sis- 


confirmed by her to some of them, who were well 
acquainted with her before the destruction of the 
Convent, and have repeatedly seen and conversed 
| with her since. 

This female, a-native of Philadelphia, en- 
tered upon her noviciate in the Institution in 


and experience of the principles and rules of it, 
and of the manners and dispositions of its 


constant intercourse and who have been accus- 
tomed to visit her at the Convent at pleasure. 
She is the teacher of music in the Seminary, 
and for some time before the 28th day of July, 
had been engaged in giving fourteen lessons 
per day, of at least forty-five minutes each, and 
by the confinement and exertion of these ardu- 
ous efforts, had impaired her health and was 
suffering under a nervous excitement or fever, 
which, on that day, increased to delirium; 
under the influence of which unconscionsly to 
heaself, she left the house and proceeded to 


neighbourhood, whence at her request, she was 


West Cambridge. 








ters by birth, who were with her during her 
sickness and-at the time of her death ; but also 


On the morning after her departure, her 
brother, Mr. 'Tho’s Harrison, of this city, went 


members. She has one brother and a brother- | 
in-law living in the city, with whom she has | 


that of Mr. Edward Cutter in the immediate | 
|| at any time by a walk of a few minutes from 
carried to the residence of Mr. Cotting, in. 


become so great in Charlestown, that the de- 
struction of the Convent was the subject of fre- 
/quent threats and conversation, and on the 
preceding day inflammatory hand-bills had been 
posted. 

There can be no doubt that a conspiracy had 


the year 1822, and became a member in fully, been formed, extending into many of the neigh- 
communion, in the year 1824, after knowledge || bouring towns, but the Committee are of opin- 


ion that it embraced very few of respectable 
character in society ; though, some such may 
perhaps be accounted guilty of an offence, no 
less heinous, morally considered, in having ex- 
cited the feelings which Jed to the design, or 
countenanced and instigated those engaged in 
‘its execution, And there is reason to believe, 
that those who had determined on the destruc- 
tion of the building, were induced to an earlier 
accomplishment of their purpose than was 
originally intended, by a publication in the 
Mercantile Journal headed “ Mysterious,” (af 
terwards copied into other papers) which, it 
appears, was inserted by the news gatherer of 
that journal, without other authority than the 
idle gossip then prevalent in Charlestown, (the 
falsehood of which might have been ascertained 


the office to the proper place of inquiry :) and 


'|also by a knowledge that the Selectmen had 
made their investigation, aud the apprebension 
“that a publication of its result might, by allay- 
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THE JESUIT. 
At the time of this attack upon the Convent 
there were within its walls about sixty female 
children and ten adults, one of whom was in 
at the gate of the avenue deading from the road | the last stages of pulmonary consumption, ano- 
to the Convent, and on being inquired of con-| ther suffering under convulsion fits, and the 
cerning the reason of being there, gave evasive | unhappy female who had been the immediate 
and impertinent answers : but there was nothing |! cause of the excitement was by the agitation 
in their language or numbers which led to the | of the night in raving deliriuim. 
belief that a serious riot was to be apprehended. |; No warning was given of the intended as- 
Immediate information, however, was given of | sault, nor could the miscreants by whom it was 
the fact to one or more of the Selectmen, and | made, have known whether their missiles might 
assurances were made in reply that no danger not kill or wound the helpless inmates of this 
= | ran 8 aorta devoted dwelling. Fortunately for them cow- 
soon after o'clock, the rioters began to 
assemble in considerable numbers, arriving on (nied: after the first attack, the assailants 
foot and in waggons irom different quarters; | paused awhile from the fear that some secret 
and a party of about forty or fifty proceeded | force was concealed in the Convent or in am- 
to the front of the building, using violent and | bush to surprise them; and in this interval the 
threatening language ; they were addressed by | Governess was enabled to secure the retreat of 
the Lady at the bead of the establishment, who, | her little flock and terrified sisters into the 
desiring to know their wishes, was replied to | garden. But before this was fully effected, the 
that they wanted to enter and see the person | rioters finding they had nothing but women 
alleged to be secreted ; she answered, that their | and children to contend against, regained their 
Selectmen had that day visited the house and | courage, and ere all the inmates could escape, 
could give thefo satisfactory information, and | entered the building. 
that any of them on calling the next day at It appears that during these proceedings the 
a suitable hour, might see for themselves; at | Magistrate above referred to, with another of 
the same ‘time remonstrating against such vio- the Selectmen, had arrived and entered the 
lation of the peace and of the repose of so many Convent with the rioters, for the purpose as 
children of their most reputable citizens. | they state, of assisting its inmates. The mob 
Shortly afterwards the same or another party | had now full possession ofthe house and loud 
with increased numbers approached the Con- | cries were heard for torches or lights; one of 
vent, using still more threatening and much | the Magistrates in question availed himself of 
gross and indecent Janguage ; the Lady above |/this cry to deter the rioters from firing the 
referred to, again addressed thew in terms of | building, by stating that if lights were brought 
remonstrance and reproach, and desired to | they might be detected. 
know whether none of their Selectmen were Three or four torches which were, or pre- 
present; some of them replied that one was} cisely resembled engine torches were then 
there, mentioning his name ; he then came for- | brought up from the road; and immediately 
ward and announced his presence, stating that | upon their arrival, the rioters proceeded into 
he was there for the purpose of defending her. | every room in the building rifling every drawer, 
She inquired whether he had procured the at- || desk and trunk which they found, and breaking 
we of em — of the Board ; sre ae ‘| up a ry tig _ the Fame wr or one 
ing answered in the negative, rephe at)/ much of it from the windows: sacrificing in 
she would not trust the establishment to his | their brutal fury, costly piano fortes and harps 
protection, and that if he came there to protect | and other valuable instruments ; the little trea- 
them; he should show it by taking measures to | sures of the children, abandoned in their hasty 
disperse the mob. ‘| flight; and even the vessels and symbols of 
It appears from various testimony that he did \ Christian worship. 
attempt to dissuade the rioters from their de- | After having thus ransacked every room in 
sign, 4 a 8 that the ee aa pe cs an TD —_ great delibera- 
seen the Nun who was supposed to have been | tion about one o’clock, to make preparations 
secreted, and that the stories reported concern- | for setting fire to it. For this aapiall broken 
ing here were untrue—but his assertions drew || furniture, books, curtains and other combusti- 
es -_ a of ee wee seen i ble —— were — - the er - 
ve mob continued upon the ground with much | several of the rooms; and, as if in mockery o 
noise and tumult and were in that state left by || God as well as of man, the Bible'was cast with 
this Magistrate, who returned home and retired | shouts of exultation, upon the pile first kindled ; 
to bed. | and as upon this were subsequently thrown the 
At about eleven o’clock, a bonfire was kindled || vestments used in religious service, and the 
on the land of Alvah yl se a of || ornaments of the altar, these shouts and yells 
the eastern boundary of the Convent, and dis- | were repeated. Nor did they cease until the 
tant about two hundred and seventy yards from || cross was wrenched from its place and cast 
the building, the fences of which were taken | into the flames, as ‘the final triumph of this 
for the purpose ; this is believed to have been | fiend-like enterprise. 
a concerted signal for the assembling of all, But the work of destruction did not end here. 
concerned in the plot. || Soon after the Convent was in flames, the 
The bells were then rung as for an alarm of | rioters passed on to the library or Bishop's 
fire in Charlestown and in this city, and great | lodge, which stood near, and after throwing the 
me mH — — ge ca \poeren — — a windows, a prey 
is alarm the Magistra o those without, fired that also. 
arose and proceeded to procure the attendance || Some time afterwards they proceeded to the 
of others of the Selectmen. In the meantime | farm-house formerly occupied as the Convent, 
- er we aE ne m4 — rg] a — making rte ed very ae stones 
on had arrived, one of the latter o ich |} and clubs upon the rs and windows, in 
passing those of Charlestown, which had halted || order to ascertain whether they had any thing 
opposite the bonfire, immediately proceeded | to fear from persons within, the torches were 
into the avenue ome | to on ee where | deliberately applied to that building ; and, un-) 
her arrival was greeted with a shout from some | willing to have one object connected with the 
ys os rioters = - bill and — od aaa to ae — a although on 
shrubbery, many of whom seizing hold of the | day had broken, and three buildings were then 
rope, proceeded with her up the avenue, around || in flames or reduced to ashes, the extensive 
= — ve to the — of the wears a} persica its nag iv like i 
when the attack was instantly commenced by || voted to destruction. And not content with all 
the breaking of fences and es elias “ stones || this, they burst open the tomb of the establish- 
and clubs against the windows and doors.— || ment, rifled it of the sacred vessels there de- 
Upon this the engine by the order of its com- || posited, wrested the plates from the coffins, and 
mander, was immediately carried down into || exposed to view, the mouldering remains of 
the road and stationed opposite the gate where || their tenants. 
it remained during the night.* : ages in oy x and it has been stated in the 
* Most of the members of this Company have been ie prints examining Magistrates of 
before the Committee, and deny any previous know- || Charlestown expressed their opinion that this Compa- 












ing the principal cause of the excitement, pre- | A 
vent its execution. + 
Soon after sunset several persons were seen 


| 
| 















ardice prompted what mercy and manhood de- |, 


Nor is it the least humiliating feature in th 
seene of cowardly and audacious Violation r 
all that man ought to hold sacred and de e 
that it was perpetrated in the presence of — 
vested with authority, and of multitudes of om 
fellow citizens, while not one arm was |e, 
in the defence of helpless women and 
or in vindication of the violated Jaw 
‘and man. The spirit of violence, sacrilege 
and plunder, réigned triumphant. Crime alone 
jseemed to confer courage; while humanity 
‘manhood and patriotism quailed or stood irre. 
| solute and confounded in its presence. > 
The Committee are satisfied upon evidence 
before them, of what it would indeed be injus. 
tice to many of their fellow citizens t doubt 
| that great numbers of those present were 





As lifted 
children, 
8 of God 





indig. 
|nant spectators of these seenes, and would 
|gladly have aided inthe defence of the Seo. 
,vent and arrest of the rioters, had any attempt 


been made by either of the magistrates or ep. 
_gineers of the fire departrhent of Charlestowy 
| who were present, or by an engine company or 
any person having or assuming to have, autho. 
|| rity to rally them for that purpose; but no 
| voice of authority was heard, and no remon- 
|, strance but that of timidity, in effect fiving 
| courage to the assailants. : 
|| Nor has any other satisfactory account been 





|| suggested why the mob was not arrested in. jg 


career, by the great multitudes by which it was 

surrounded, than the supposition that, from the 
| emission of magisterial interference, doubt and 
| mistrust existed, whether the work were not s» 
sanctioned by popular opinion, or the conni- 
_ vance of those in authority, that resistance 
| would be hopeless. 

The fact that the dwelling of inoffensive fe. 

males and children, guiltless of wrong to the 
persons, property or reputation of others, and 
reposing in fancied security under the protec- 
tion of the law, has been thus assaulted by a 
riotous mob, and ransacked, plundered and 
burnt to the ground, and its terrified inmates, 
in the dead hour of the night, driven from their 
beds into the fields; and that this should be 
done within the limits of one of the most popu- 
lous towns in the Commonwealth, and in the 
| midst of an assembled multitude of spectators ; 
that the perpetrators should have been engaged 
| for seven hours or more in the work of destruc- 
|tion, with hardly an effort to prevent or arrest 
them ; that many of them should afterwards be 
so far sheltered or protected by public sympa- 
thy or opinion, as to render the ordinary means 
of detection ineffectual; and that the sufferers 
|are entitled to no legal redress from the public, 
for this outrage against their persons and des- 
truction of their property, is an event of fearful 
import as well as of the profoundest shame and 
humiliation. 
y It has come upon us like the shock of the 
earthquake, and has disclosed a state of society 
and public sentiment, of which we believe no 
man was before aware. 

If for the purpose of destroying a person, or 
family, or Institution, it be only necessary to 
excite a public prejudice, by the dissemination 
of falsehoods and criminal accusations, and un- 
der its sanction to array a mob; and there be 
neither an efficient magistracy nor a sense of 
public duty or justice sufficient for its preven- 
tion, and if property may be thus sacrificed 
without the possibility of redress, who among 
us is safe ? 

The ery may be of bigotry to-day, and here- 
sy to-morrow ; of public usurpation at one time, 
and private oppression at another; or any 
other of those methods by which the ignorant, 
the factious and the desperate may be excited, 
and the victim may be sacrificed without pro- 
tection or relief. ; 

«It is hoped that the fearful warning thus sud- 
denly given, enforced as it is by similar occur 
rences in other states, will arrest the public at- 
tention; check the prevailing disposition to 
give credence to injurious and calumnious Te 
ports ; will produce throughout the country @ 
higher sense of the qualifications requisite for 
magisterial office ; and lead to amendments 
improvements of our laws, which are thus 
so sadly defective. 














ledge of a design to destroy the Convent, or any par- ny stood fully acquitted of all concern in it. 
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And above all may it rebuke the'spirit of it- 
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tile to the genius of our institutions, and unre- 
strained, so fatal to their continuance. If there 
be one feeling which more than any other should 

ade this country, composing, as it were, the 
atmosphere of social life, it is that of enlighten- 





thus unexpectedly developed, so hos- | 
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The basis of every political community is the | sponsible to make good the pecuniary loss oc- 
surrender of the right of persenal defence, and | casioned by this outrage. 

‘the contribution of individual property, that But if that authority is insufficient for such 
each may enjoy the mutual protection of all. emergencies, and that force is defective in 
| It is a direct contract between each indivi- strength or organization, so that it cannot be 
‘dual and society at large, in which the latter brought to act with promptness and energy, 





ed toleration, comprehending all within the 
there of its benevolence, and extending over 
all the shield of mutual protection. 


The Committee trust that théy shall not be | 
thought to exceed the bounds of propriety, by | 


adopting this as a fitting occasion for the sug-| 


stion of those amendments of the law, the | 


necessity of which is made particularly obvious | 
by this unhappy event. ae 

The first which they submit, is forced upon | 
their consideration by the difficulties they have | 
encountered in their efforts to accomplish the | 

urposes of their appointment ; having no offi- | 
cial power to compel the attendance of wit-| 
nesses, OF Examination under oath, or take any | 
other requisite measures for the satisfactory in- | 
vestigation of the guilt of persons supposed to | 
be implicated ; but against whom sufficient evi- | 
dence, without these means, cannot be pro- 
cured. 

The only cases, excepting when the grand. 
jury is actually in session, in which, under the | 
existing laws, these measures can be resorted | 
to, is where a complaint and arrest have been | 
made ; and, as this complaint must be the un-| 
official act of an individual, and-being necessa- | 
rily public, often exposes him to great odium, and 
in many cases, to personal danger, it is rarely | 
ventured, upon in opposition to public opinion | 
or prejudice; and seldom in any case, except- | 
ing where the evidence is in the first instance | 
conclusive, or the party implicated is too hum- 
ble to be accounted a dangerous enemy. 

If, on the other hand, a bench of magistrates 
were empowered in similar cases to compel the 
appearance of witnesses, and conduct their ex- 
aminations under the authority of law, it is ob- 
vious that the means of detecting those con- 
cerned in the commission of crime, would be 
far more certain and efficacious; and those 
guilty of its inception and instigation, would 
often be brought to that punishment, which 
now generally falls upon the bumbler instru- 
ments of their villany. 

This power might be vested in the judges of 
the court of Common Pleas, and such of the 
justices of the peace in each county as might 
be selected for that purpose, and thus be depo- 
sited in hands free from danger of abuse. A 
similar one exists in England, vested in magis- 
trates designated for that purpose ; and it is 
not known that it has ever been perverted to 
the purposes of oppression, though often instru- 
mental in detecting criminals, who might other- 
wise have escaped with impunity. 

The second improvement which the Commit- 
tee venture to suggest, is the enactment of a 
law, rendering magistrates indictable, whenever 
guilty of an omission to discharge their duty, in 
the preverition of outrage or crime. 

If rulers are the servants of the people, it 
ought to be understood that as such they are 
accountable for the neglect as well as the abuse 
of their powers; that the authority with which 
they are vested, must be exercised and shall be 
obeyed. And if men with no higher sense of 
duty than accountability to the party by whom 
they may have been elected, and no more ho- 
nourable fear than that of the loss of office, shall 
be placed in authority over us, they, the secu- 
rity of whose persons and property may depend 
upon their fidelity, should at least have the 
power of holding them to legal responsibility. 

A further, and perhaps still more salutary 
addition to our subsisting laws, would be a pro- 
vision that in cases of destruction of life or pro- 
perty occasioned by riot or tumult, the public 
shall be responsible to indemnify the sufferers 
to the whole extent of their pecuniary loss; re- 
storing the value of the property destroyed, and 
making suitable provision for all, whose means 
of support shall be Jost or impaired by the per- 
sonal injury of themselves, or of those upon 
whom they may be dependant. 

A provision of this sort seems called for by 
= — principles of justice and civil govern- 


| titled to redress. 


‘receives a full equivalent for the guarantee to | then the fault rests with the whole community 
|the former of security of life, liberty and pro- and upon them should fall the burthen of in- 
perty. It is therefore the duty of the commu- | demnity. 
nity to provide and exercise the means neces-| The Committee cannot forbear expressing 
sary for affording such protection: and when- | the hope that a public outrage committed in 
ever such means do not exist, or the servants) such open and audacious defiance of the law, 
eutrusted with them are faithless to their duty, | inflicting so deep a wound upon the reputation 
the contract is broken, and the sufferers are en-|, of the Commonwealth and through her upon 
the hitherto fair fame of New England, will re- 
Nor would the expediency of such provision ceive the early attention of the Legislature ; 
he less obvious than its justice, as the personal | and that a. Committee will be appointed with 
interest which every one would feel in this res-| full power to investigate the character of this 


ponsibility, would render him vigilant and ac- Institution and the conduct of its members, and 


tive in preventing a tumult, the consequences | to take measures for the further detection of 
of which might be visited upon himself; at the those implicated in its destruction: and that a 
same time it would influence the people in the) suitable compensation will be provided tor the 
election of magistrates, who might be relied on | sufferers, so that the same page on which the 


lin the hour of difficulty and danger, as compe- | history of our disgrace shall be recorded, may 


tent aud fearless in the discharge of their duty. | bear testimony to the promptitude of our jus- 
The opinion so generally prevalent that the | tice to the injured. 
sufferers in this instance were legally entitled) They lay aside all questions of the expedien- 


'to such redress against the town of Charlestown | cy of indemnifying the sufferers, as means of 
‘or the county of Middlesex, is a striking proof| aiding in support of the Catholic Faith. Of 
‘how well such a provision would accord with | their individual feelings and opinions upon that 
that sense of justice, which we hope will ever | subject their fellow citizens can have no doubt ; 
distinguish this community. 


| but they look upon the obligations of justice as 


But the provision above suggested, would, it is | of higher import and more deeply affecting our 


feared, be insufficient for the purpose, without || welfare as a political community. 


'the organization of a more efficient and ready | It is enough that the property of a portion of 


force than can now be called into action: and || our fellow citizens, erected under the sanction 
ithe Committee would suggest the expediency || of the laws, paying its full proportion of the 
of legal provision therefor. expenses of Government, and admitted on all 
It is probable indeed that the mere know- | hands to be entitled to its protection ; has been 
ledge of the existence of such organization | openly and wantonly destroyed through the in- 
‘would often of itself suffice to prevent riot and | sufficiency of those laws, or the supineness or 
| tumult. || timidity of those entrusted with their execution. 
Legislative enactments, however, can avail | If regard is to be had to the religious or po- 
but little, unless a check be given to the ten- || litical tendency of an Institution, in determining 
‘dency now pervading all parts of the country 1 whether it be entitled to protection or redress, 
‘to refer every question to popular will instead | it might be bard to find one against which the 
of public law. | popular cry of superstition or heresy or corrup- 
| In Europe, the staff of the police officer is\|tion might not be raised. ‘To resort to such 
‘backed by the sabre of the dragoon or the || considerations is the direct substitution of popu- 
| musket of the gens d’arme ; but in our favoured || lar will or passion in place of public law and 
land, there is no immediate force but the posse || justice. And if this cruel and unprovoked in- 
‘comitatus, nor ultimate authority but the judi- || jury, perpetrated in the heart of the Common- 
|cial tribunal: the one wholly, the other essen-|| wealth, be permitted to pass unrepaired our 
|tially, an appéal to the people. boasted toleration and love of order, our vaunted 
If it be true of other countries that all power | obedience to law, and our ostentatious proffers 
'rests in public opinion, it is ours alone that this| of an asylum to the persecuted of all sects and 
| principle is fully understood and acted upon.— || nations, may well be accounted vain glorious 
Our only security, therefore, is an enlightened || pretensions, or yet more wretched hypocrisy. 
obedience to law; to be enforced by all in con- CHARLES G. LORING, Chairman. 
versation and example, as the highest duty of || Charles P. Curtis, Joseph Eveleth, 
‘patriotism ; for upon this and this alone, depends || Henry Lee, Charles H. Parker, 
the safety of our political freedom. || John Cotton, R. C. Winthrop, 

If the time shall arrive when popular will || Horace Mann, John L. Dinmock, 
‘shall take place of law, whether this he by | Richard S. Fay, J. L. English, 
riots and tumults, or under the form of judicial || John D. Williams, Nathan Appleton, 
proceedings, the grave of our nation’s happi-| Cyrus Alger, William Appleton, 
ness and glory will have been prepared. Life, | John Henshaw, David Child, 
liberty and property, will be held at the will of|| Francis J. Oliver, Samuel K. Williams, 
malignity, prejudice and passion: violence will || Mark Healy, Theopilus Parsons, 
become the common means of self-defence 34) Charles G. Green, Edward Blake, 
and our only refuge from the horrors of anarchy || Isaac Harris, L. Stanwood, 
will be under the comparatively peaceable shel-|| Daniel D. Brodhead, © Thomas Motley, 
ter of military despotism. || Henry F. Baker, Henry Gassett, 

The remaining subject submitted to the con-|, Z. Cook, Jr. James Clark, 
sideration of the committee was the expediency || Henry Farnam, George Darracott, 
of raising funds for the purpose of indemnify-| William Sturgis, John Kettel, 
ing the sufferers. | Benjamin Rich, Edward D. Sohier. 

They are of opinion that the plainest princi-| William Hales, 
ples of equity require remuneration to be made ; | 
but are at the same time impressed with the | [From the Boston Commercial Gazette.] 
conviction, that a donation derived from pri-|| I have been accustomed to think the mass of 
vate contribution, does not so well comport; the people of the United States far more en- 
with public justice, and would not constitute so lightened than any other community of the 
entire and expressive a vindication of the ma-| same number under the canopy of Heaven— 
jesty of the law, as would a compensation pro-, and that though few had reached the point of 
ceeding from the Government. ||eminence in science and literature attained by 

By the theory of our ingtitutions, the Magis- || the master of spirits of our mother country, yet 
trates of Charlestown or of the county of Mid-|| none could be found solow in the scale of in- 
dlesex are vested with authority, and have || telligence, asthe great body of the people there. 
under their control a force sufficient for the || Thinking thus favourable of my countrymen, I 
prevention or suppression of popular riots and|| was indeed at a loss to account for the exist- 
tumults. And if the fact correspond with the|\ence of ignorance, bigotry and intolerance, 























theory, that town or county would be justly re-)) enough to lead te the perpetration of the late 
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past five o'clock. It was not very large. The 
number of extraordinary chamberlains and chap- 
lains, together with the other ecclesiastical offi-| 
cers who preceded the cross, in red sutans and | 
raised to the honour of the christians’ God, and | surplices, did not appear to be over one hundred | 
consecrated to his service—where a few pious || —probably an equal number of civil officers. — 
females had retired from the turmoil and temp-|| The subdeacon a panied by his seven acolytes 
tations of the world, that they might, by a life || followed them; behifd him were the porters of 
devoted to piety, purchase the reward promised | the red staff. ‘The Swiss guards in their ordina- | 
by Jesus to the pure in heart. “Blessed are | ry dress now dotted the remainder of the proces- | 
the pure in heart—for they shall see God ;” and | sion on either side; then followed the greater | 
who yet led not a useless and inactive life, but | prelates under the episcopal order, probably about | 
imparted the rich treasures of learning which | forty, the twelve penitentiaries of St. Peter’s in| 
they acquired, to the female youth religiously red chasubles. The number of assistant bishops | 
confided to their care by their parents, that) in red copes and plain white mitres was ten, the | 
they might in due time come forth to adorn | two junior of whom were the Right Rev. Dr. | 
and embellish society. As our Saviour once | Baine, Bishop of Siga, and Vicar Apostolic of the | 
said to the Jews when they threatened to kill || western district of England, and the bishop of 
him—* I have done among you many good | Charleston. They were followed by the Cardi-| 
works—for which of these do ye stone me ?”— || nal Deacons, about six in number, clothed in 
so might our Catholic brethren and sisters say. |, their dalmatics and mitred, having their train-bear- | 
When the Cholera was laying waste our land, | ers and other attendants. After them came about | 
and among Protestants there were instances of || thrice as many cardinal priests, mitred, wearing | 
base desertion of the sick, their Bishops and | chasubles, and similarly attended ; they were fol- | 
Priests sought fearlessly the bed of sickness and | lowed by five of the cardinal bishops, mitred, wear- | 
death, and administered all the aid and conso- | ing copes, and similarly attended. The Governor | 
lation in their power—and several of them were |of Rome, the Prince Orsini, who is senator of | 
victims to their heavenly benevolence. They | Rome, and assistant at the throne, together with | 
were not bound by the ties of wife and chil- | the deputation from the Roman Magistracy, sur- | 





sacrilegious act, which has overwhelmed us with 

ief, dismay and alarm. The wretches must 
a been low and mean and base indeed, who 
could apply the torch of destruction to a pile 








. . + “ye } 
dren; their flock engrossed their care—they | rounded by the general staff of the military, the | 
. } 


seem to have adopted the language of St. Paul | guard of nobles and the mace bearers, and a spe- | 
‘I am in a strait betwixt two, having a‘desire | cial detachment of the Swiss, carrying the large | 
to depart and to be with Christ; which is far | two handed swords, followed. Inthe midst of | 
better: nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more || this division came the Pope, in a red cope and | 
needful for you.” They encountered the ap- || mitre of plain cloth of gold, having on either side | 
palling danger with a holy intrepidity, seeming | the two senior cardinal deacons then in the city, | 
to be conscious that should they fall victims to | and followed by the Major Domo, the Treasurer, | 
their zeal, the death of a martyr would only | the chamberlain, the rest of the household and a | 
multiply champions in the holy cause. . Those | number of others. 
Sisters of Charity too—who seemed, like Mary, | As soon as his holiness arrived in the Ducal | 
to have sat at Jesus’ feet and drank largely of | hall, he was conducted to his chair, which was | 
the streams of benevolence which flowed from | immediately raised upon their shoulders by the | 
the fountain of purity ; were seen flying on the || grooms in attendance, and was thus borne to the | 
wings of love, to our cities and towns which | altar. The procession continued to advance | 
were afflicted with that terrible seourge, and | through the royal hall, down the scala regia until | 
performing the office of a nurse to those who | it arrived at the equestrian statue of Constantine, | 
were suffering under it. I have been surprized | which is on your left as you descend, and about | 
and gratified at the forbearance manifested by | three fourths of the space down to the ground | 
the Catholic brethren under these goading | floor. Then turning to the right, it descended | 
wrongs. The advice given them by their wor-|| by a few steps into the vestibule of the great, 
thy Bishop, well became one who had drank | church of St. Peter. Here the chapter af this 
largely of the Spirit of Christ—they have thus | basilic and its clerks with the archpriest, Cardi- 
far been influenced by it, and, I trust, will con- || nal Galleffi, at the head, about sixty or ‘seventy 
tinue to rest their cause with God and their || in number, received the array, allowing it to pass 
country’s laws. I trust my sentiments on this | through two lines formed facing inward in which 
subject are those of the enlightened of all deno- || the chapter and clergy stood arranged, the centre 
minations. I am no Catholic—though I con- | of the vestibule itself{—behind these lines, on cach 
fess early habits and associations have inspired | side, a range of military was formed in single-file, 
me with a high respect for their manner of wor- || and the people crowded the rear—across the mid- 
ship ; while listening to the sublime eloquence | dle of the vestibule, from the great centre gate of 
of a Chevereux and a Taylor, the language of || the church, towards that which opens in the porch 
my heart has been—* This is none other but | to the front of the basilic, the respectable body of 
the house of God—this is the gate of Heaven,” | the capitoline guards in their fine uniform, were 
—and I have in imagination heard the voice of | drawn up facing the arch-way which opened from 
Omnipotence—“ Reverence my sanctuary—I | the statue of Constantine. In the rear of the bat- 
am the Lord.” Among the recollections of by- | talion, the military bands were stationed in front 
gone days which bring Comfort in their train, | of the civic guards or militia, who were formed 
none are more welcome to my heart than these || in line of two deep along the other wing of the 
—though not a stranger to grief myself—there vestibule leading towards the equestrian statue of 
is yet room in my heart for sympathy for my |\\Charlemagne—which, on the south side of the 
Catholic brethren. ; | vestibule corresponds with that of Constantine on 
| the north. 

[From the Catholic Miscellany.] _ As soon as the head of the procession entered 

ROME. 








_ this vestibule, the bands commenced occasional 

Jury 7.—The great festival of the Apostles S. || gratulations. Arrived at the great middle gate 
S. Peter and Paul was celebrated on Sunday the || of bronze, the procession leaving the Capitone 
29th, with the usual solemnity. Of course you || guards on its left, turned to the right, into the 
are aware that the celebration commences at first || church. Here the regular troops were drawn up 
vespers—the church in her celebration of public | in single file, facing inwards leaving in the cen- 
office following the ancient Judaic mode of ob- || tre a space of from sixty to eighty feet wide, for 
serving the ecclesiastical day, from evening until | the procession which now began to move slowly 
evening. At this point therefore all the great || up the centre towards the great altar under the 
festivals commence. '|dome, this mighty mass appeared to be of solid | 

The weather at this time of the year is nearly | gold, blazing also with lights under its massive | 
as warm as in Charleston, the thermometer gene- || twisted columns and great canopy of Corinthian | 
rally being at midday about 27 of Reamus, or 92 || brass. The numerous lamps that burned round | 
of Vahrenheit, without any sea breeze ; there are || the balustrade of the confession, which shows the | 
therciore very few strangers in the city. Hence || tomb of the apostle se¥eral feet below, seemed in | 
althowzh I should suppose there were upwards of || the distance, like the flowing of a stréam of liquid | 
fifteen thousand persons at St. Peter’s, it appear- || fire lambent round the base of the majestic altar. | 
ed almost deserted. As soon as the holy father turned into the ves: | 

The procession left that hall of the Vatican, || tibule, the bands gave their fall salute—the bells | 
which is called the robing room, at about half! redoubled their enlivening peal, and the full voices 
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of the capitular choir repeated in solemn cha, 
the declaration of the Saviour, made eighteen wa 
turies ago to the predecessor of Gregory xv. 
Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram edifica ey 
clesiam meam, et porte inferi non praev 
adversus eam. ‘Thou art Peter, and 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of | 
shall never prevail against jt.” The holy “a 
im meek dignified humility, imparted the blessin, 
as he was bore along. A rich canopy naan 
tained by prelates over his chair, and the flabe)), 
waved majestifically on either side. Grinae 
vestibule, from a window that opened into the 
church immediately over the great door, six ratory 
pets announced the entrance of the holy Galion 
The troops presented arms as the greater prelate. 
who followed the cross advanced ; but when the 
fathér of the faithiul approached, with their arme 
still presented, they bent a knee. The masters 
of ceremony were from place to place alons thp 
line, and as the procession approached the che. 
pel of the holy sacrament on the right, about fou; 
hundred feet after it had entered the chure)—j 
was arranged line within line on either side ri 
wards the gate of this chapel. The chair was Jet 
down, the holy father descended and knelt jy 
adoration for a few moments ; all knelt with him, 
He rose, resumed his seat, the lines bevan to ex. 
tend forward, the procession advanced towards 
the choir that was enclosed beyond this creat 
altar. Your readers ought to know that the plat. 
form and steps of this altar are not as usual jy 
modern churches, towards the entrance, but hay. 
ing the back of the altar itself towards the princi. 
pal gate, as was more usual in the ancient edj- 
fices. A partition covered with crimson damask 
and broad gold lace, was drawn across the centre 
aisle about one hundred and fifty feet beyond the 
altar to its front, and consequently having the 
altar between it and the gate—against this parti- 
tion a large platform was raised, to which there 
was an ascent of six or eight steps, and upon this 
platform was the papal throne, opposite the steps 
which ascended to the corresponding platform of 
the altar. On the right the Prince Orsini stood, 
by the throne itself, in front of him, considerably 
towards the verge, the first Cardinal Bishop sat— 
a Cardinal Deacon sat on either side of the throne, 
and on the upper steps at either side, the assistant 
Bishops stood or sat—below them on one side, 
was the Roman magistracy, onthe other, the 
judges and officers of the chief civil criminal and 
ecclesiastical tribunals. Below on either side, the 
Cardinals were ranged on elevated benches, and 
on lower ones at their feet, their train-bearers sat 
—nearer to the altar the other members of the 
papal chapel were variously disposed—and from 
the lamps of the confession on either side of the 
altar back to the Cardinals benches, the guards 
of nobles, in close single files, filled up the space, 
to prevent any intrusion. On benches behind 


bo et- 
alebune 
UPON this 


the Cardinals, were Archbishops and Bishops not 


assistant, civil and military officers, the heads of 
religious orders—foreign ambassadors, &c. 

After the Pope was seated, the Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and Penitentiaries of St Peter's, 
went successively to pay the usual homage, the 
first by kissing his right hand, the second by kis 
ing his right knee, andthe third by kissing bis 
right foot. After this the solemn intonation of the 
Vespers was given by the Holy Father, and con- 
tinued by the Choir. The scene was sublime— 
The sensations were deep, solemn and bighly im 
pressive. 

After Vespers, the Pallia was brought up from 
the tomb of the apostles, upon a salver covered 
with rich silk, and presented to the Pope to be 
blessed. Perhaps your readers do not know, and 
would wish to be informed, that a Pallium 13 4 
sort of woollen collar with five purple crosses on 
it, which is worn on solemn occasions by pattr 
archs, archbishops and a few privileged bishops, 
and is emblematic of their right of Presidency in 
their districts. The wool is shorn from lambs 
blessed on the festival of St. Agnes at her churelt 
outside the city; they are shorn at a particular 


time, and the wool spun and wove by the nuns of 


a particular Convent under her invocation—the 
collars are then laid upon t¥e tomb in the conles 
sion of St. Peter, to signify the connexion of the 
bearer with his apostolical authority. They are 
brought and blessed at first Vespers on June 28, 


|| and replaced upon the tomb until demanded for 
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te, who, upon receiving it, renewed | 
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in the eyes of all reflecting men, whether Catho- 


treet of fealty to the holy see, has it placed on | lics or Protestants. This is the course which 
his neck, wears it on solemn occasions, and has| mercy for his own reputation would have sug- 


it buried with him. My paper is covered, I shall 


write soon again. 


; 








{From the New York Catholic Diary.} 
SAMUEL B. SMITH— LATE A POPISH | 
_ PRIEST.” 
Impius cum in profundum venerit spernit. 

I know not what feelings will be excited in the 
breast of the wretched individual, whose name is 
at the head of this article, should it ever fall un- 
der his notice. Samvet B. Smita, “ Late a Po- 
pisn Priest ;” this isthe designation he has chosen, | 
and the choice shows how much he glories in his 
shame. Born with a base nature, his mind seems | 
to be incapable of the ordinary distinction between 
what is honourable and what is degrading, and his | 
feelings dead to every sentiment, except the mor- 
bid desire of vulgar notoriety. ‘The analogies of 
generous humanity are not applicable to him.—_| 
Hence, it is probable that he will be rather pleased 
than otherwise, with any kind of notice. His 
vanity will be flattered to think that his name has 
been written by any one, besides himself. The 
pity of the denomination that has discarded him, 
he does not appreciate; the secret contempt of 
those to whom he has fled, is not unknown to him: 
he is saturated with the consciousness of it; but | 
ungrateful for commiseration, and insénsible to | 
contempt, indifference towards his proceedings is | 
the only thing he dreads ; and the silence of those 


he labours to insult, would be corrosive sublimate || 


to all that remains of his happiness. For nearly | 
twelve months he has been proclaiming his apos- | 


tacy, and all the reward he has yet received, is the | 


privilege of printing and hawking about through | 
the alleys and lanes of three cities, the autobiogra- | 
phical records of his education by Catholics, and | 
of his own labours to wound the hands that had | 
been thus employed, in putting up such patches of | 
knowledge as his weak intellect could bear, to| 
conceal the mental nudity in which they found | 
him. For nearly twelve months has he laboured | 
in this appropriate occupation, and he has already 
suffered a martyrdom pf neglect. In one of the 
cities, indeed, he made desperate efforts to rise 
into notice, by pretending that the Catholics 
thought it worth while to attack him by a mob!! 
But the shallow artifice turned out an abortion, 
and the disgracé of it recoiled on those who had 
conceived it. That the framer of the plot was 
Smith himself, is not probable ; for, shallow as it 
was, the conception of it was entirely beyond his 
depth. At all events, it was a failure, and the 
poor man was again consigned to mortal oblivion. 

It has been somewhere laid down, that the 
spectacle most worthy of Heaven’s complacency, 
is that of a virtuous man struggling against ad- 
versity. And I would say, making the antithesis 
somewhat general, that, if there be on earth an 
object deserving the ridicule of the lower regions, 
it is that of an imbecile struggling against optt- 
vion. Stimulated by a passion which he has not 
the talents to gratify by honourable means, and 
which, on the other hand, he-has neither grace 
nor reason to restrain, he is seized by the spirit 
of Erostratus, and if there are no more temples to 
be fired, he will fairly murder himself into noto- 
riety, in the hope of escaping from that sphere of 
insignificance and obscurity which God and na- 
ture designed him to occupy. The individual, 
whose name stands at the head of this article, 
seems to belong to this category. ‘Otherwise, his 
history of adventures, his religious tergiversations, 
his despondency, his ingratitude, his criminations 


‘in which he came among them. 


gested. 

He did not put his name to this controversial 
brochure, either because there was nothing in it 
that. was his, or, more probably, from that affecta- 
tion of lowliness, which, while in college, made 
him squat on the floor, rather than sit on a chair, 
in an attitude more easy and becoming, but less 
singular, and therefore less glorious. We next 
‘find him attending a congregation in Michigan, 
where he soon distinguished himself so much, 


‘that his parishioners, he tells us, were about 


“tearing down the house he lived in.” Whether 
this was the consequence of his having made his 
_ addresses over-affectionate, or of his attempting 
to reform the morals of the people, as he would 
have Protestants believe, is best known to the 
|flock who judged him unworthy of the character 
At all events, 
ithe leading propensity of his. nature was here 
abundantly gratified—and no man could be more 
|notorious than he became in the neighbourhood 
of the River Raisin : so much so, indeed, that the 
| Catholics of that place, who knew him well, must 
have been less scandalized by his apostacy, than 
they had been by his ministry. He maintained, 


‘jat the time, that all the reports against him were 


so many calumnies; but failing to persuade his 
ecclesiastieal superior of this, he abruptly quits 
the place, and retires, apparently, in one of those 
moods of hypochondria, that used to drive him to 
bed, while a student at Bardstown. Again there 
was no charity in the world. 

His next domicile is Wellsville, Ohio. How 
long he had been suffering in this painful obscu- 
rity, I cannot tell, when an occurrence took place 
in the ecclesiastical history of the times, which 
rendered a longer endurance of it absolutely in- 
tolerable. ‘This was the controversy then going 
on inthis city and in Philadelphia. From the pe- 
riod of his having quitted the ministry, he had oc- 
cupied an ambiguous position ; he had become a 
kind of tertium quid, neither Catholic nor Pro- 
testant, but standing on a middle ground ready 
to receive a bid from either. Both, however, 
were blind to his merits, and he is at last driven 
to the necessity of making advances to the Catho- 
lic side, which, for reasons which must be obvi- 
ous to the reader, were properly disregarded.— 


tine habits of hypocrisy, and affirms that his ac- 
cession would be hailed as a trophy, and that he 
could be somebody, if he would only turn Pro- 
testant. “If,” says he, writing to Bishop Ken- 
rick of Pennsylvania, “I would only renounce 
my faith, (Ats faith!) a thousand hands and arms 
are ready to embrace me ; and, as they think, to 
raise me from the dunghill and place me with the 
princes of the people. I have fallen, but my 
conscience still remains.” It did not remain 
long, however. Finding that but little reliance 
could be placed on his expressions of mock re- 
pentance, and that the oblique threat of turning 
Protestant again, was regarded as the least evil 
in the alternative—his morbid passion for noto- 
riety finally urges him to “‘diseard his conscience 
and renounce his faith,” and offer himself as a 
candidate to do all the dirty work of anti-Catholic 
calumny that Protestant bigotry may require at 
his hands. 

In fact, considering the strength ef his great 
leading propensity, and the weakness of his un- 
derstanding, we are forced to admit that for him, 
the temptation was almost invincible. We all 
remember how general and deep wasthe excite- 


of himself, his attitude of a worm at the door of|| ment produced by the controversy which was 


the Catholic priesthood, his acknowledgment that 
he had « fallen” —that he deserved to be “ crush- 
ed like a vile worm of the earth”—that his “ soul 
was bleeding under the lacerations of a wounded 
conscience” —that ‘the arrows of remorse were 
rankling in his heart ;’—his passover to Protest- 
antism within six weeks after having made these 
unsolicited acknowledgments, at the door of the 
sanctuary which he would not be permitted to re- 
enter, should have taught him, and would have 
taught any other, to cover, with ‘silence and 
with shade,” such a compound of inconsistency, 
deception, guilt, hypocrisy and ingratitude, as the 
facts of his life, and his own description of him- 


then being carried on both here and in Philadel- 
phia. It must have operated on Smith’s mind, 


a war-horse that paws the ground and snuffs the 
air, and, though neither mounted nor caparisoned, 
pants to mingle in the deadly strifex If he could 
become prominent in the polemical contest, he 
cared little on which side of the question he 
should range himself. Hence, after ¢ongratula- 


Mr. Breckenridge, in a strain of rhodomontade 
such as might be expected from him, he winds up 
in a direct reference to the monomania that go- 
verned him—* Here,” says he, “I drop a tear— 








self, were so well calculated to make him appear, 





* 





and involuntarily graspitig the sword of the spirit, 


“ 


But even in doing this, he relapses into his pris- | 


ting the Rev. Mr. Hughes on his triamph over | 


long to be by your side, fighting in the cause of 
truth.” The cause of truth, however, did not 
want him, and in less than a month after this, we 
see him rushing, sword in hand, to the éause of 
her less scrupulous adversary. 

Now, at least, he will elude his destiny. Hav- 
ing sacrificed his conscience, and renounced his 
faith, the value of what he has tmmolated will 
surely draw upon him a large portion of public 
notice, and now, according to his prediction, he 
will be raised from the dunghill, to bask in the 
full blaze of notoriety. Alas, for the ingratitude 
of man! Poor Mr. Smith was obliged to humble 
himself yet more, before he should be exalted.— 
And although, like the hypocritical convert that 
betrayed the Duchess of Berri, after having en- 
joyed her confidence, and lived on her bounty, he 
had done enough to send his name down to pos- 
terity, embalmed in its own infamy, yet was he 
left to the unequal task of struggling single-handed 
against that oblivion which he so much desired 
to escape. ‘The proofs are innumerable to show 
that Protestants feel more shame than pride, in 
witnessing such accessions to their ranks. It is 
true, that, the factions of bigotry will use him, or 
rather allow him to use himself in their favourite 
object of blackening the Catholic church ; but, 
whilst they rejoice in the work, they nevertheless 
despise the instrument. 

Mr. Smith after having been rejected by the 
Catholics, as we have seen, makes his debut in 
his new character, by the publication of what he 
calls his Renunciation of Popery. When we 
remember that this production is his own, we are 
not surprised at the blows which he deals out on 
his own character. When he tells, for instance, 
that he exercised the Catholic ministry after 
having ceased to believe in the religion—and that 
but six weeks previous to his renunciation, he had 
| begged in vain to be restored to the exercise of 
that ministry—he makes disclosures of duplicity, 

which involve the renunciation itself in well 
founded suspicion of insincerity. When he por- 
trays the supposed corruptions and absurdities of 
the Catholic belief, he only magnifies the knave- 
ry or stupidity that induced him to embrace so 
abominable a religion at the age of 21 years, and 
\\to continue not only to profess, but even to pro- 
| pagate it, until he would get leave to propagate it 
‘|no longer. When he recounts the expenses 
|| which Catholics underwent for his education and 
travelling, he only compresses his whole charac- 
\|ter into a single word—ingratitude. But I for- 
'|get; these inductions, from his own premises, 
|| would imply in Mr. Smith, the exercise of a 
| faculty which he can scarcely be said to possess. 
|| His Protestant readers, however, will make them 
'|for him. The Elys and the Breckenridges, et id 
genus omne, may indeed have thought at first, 
that being a Priest he was at least a learned man, 
and that having studied Catholic theology, he 
would be able to indicate the weak places in the 
camp that had expelled him. But even they moust 
have soon discovered that an infant’s arm could 
fathom his sack of knowledge—and that in his 
essays against Popery, there was not even origi- 
nality of abuse. Of these essays it may be em- 
phatically said, that what is true is not new, and 
what is nev is not true. 

Hence there has been neither kid, nor fatted 
calf, nor music to celebrate the prodigal’s return. 
And when he sees the host of agents and secreta- 
ries, and sextons, and general officers that are 
'|employed in the Evangelical mansion, he may 
‘| still exclaim that there are many servants in his 
|| father’s house, that fare better than he. 
| They here allowed him it is true, the privilege 
|of the press. They have allowed him the right 
‘| to sell his renunciation of Popery for 25 cents a 


|| copy. They will even permit him to publish a 








like the sound of the martial bugle in the ears of | little newspaper, if he can get subscribers, [ 


'| have the first number of this now before me. It 
is modestly entitled the ‘‘ Downfal of Babylon, by 
|| Samuel B. Smith, rAre a porisn priest.” Make 
'| way, ye Brownlees and Breckenridges ; ye Claudes 
and Chillingsworths ; ye Taylors and Southeys ; 
|| ye also, illustrious apostates, Wharton and Kir- 
win; make way, here comes ‘ Samuel B. Smith, 
'|late a Popish Priest,” to accomplish what you 
| have all laboured vainly to effect—the downfal 
|| of Popery! The means by which this is to be 
|| accomplished, are, the wits of Samuel B. Smith 
|| spread over a little sheet, 7 by 9, and sold, price 
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two cents. What Protestant would not give two 
cents for the downfal of Popery, and especially 
as the money is to constitute the pension of apos- 
tacy, since the editor is “ Large a popisu Priest?” 
In recommending this new auxiliary, and its dis- 
tinguished editor to public patronage, Doctor 
Ely, in the Philadelphian, remarks with a depth | 
and a delicacy of irony, which is almost cruel, | 
that every little helps.” 











The first article in this “ little helper, is a ‘clothing and educating him, we see wasted upon 


description of a nunnery, in approaching which, | 
Mr. Smith is seized with a fit of the romantic. | 
“On the west,” says he, “ there was spread be- || 
neath our eyes an expanse of country that seem- ] 
ed to extend towards the horizon”—as if, poor || 
simpleton, it were possible for the “ expanse” || 
to do otherwise. He makes the approach to it || 
mysteriously intricate, and attempts, as well as | 





chondria, and fly to the Infirmary—where, un- 
less there was 4 general chorus of sympathy 
around his bed, he would fret for days together, 
complaining that there was “ no charity in the 
world, not even among Catholics.” 

In the meantime, be is indulged, on the plea 
of ill-health, with a voyage to Europe, where he | 
spends some time, after which he returns again. | 
Thus, in addition to the expense of feeding, 





him in travelling, a-la-mode, those funds of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, which should have been || 
sacred to the encouragement of merit and of || 
genius. He is again admitted into College, 
with all his mental infirmities, which travelling 
had not power to cure. How it happened that | 
he was finally admitted into the Catholic priest- | 
hood, is what I do not profess to understand.— | 








| We acknowledge the receipt of ten dollars 


—* Good ” The sails are unbrailed, 

ly to he Sk: The sailors and passengers of 1), 
two vessels follow each other with their eyes, with 
saying a word; these going to seek the sun of re ‘ 
those the sun of Europe, which will equally see 4} = 
die. ‘Time carries away and separates travellers wag 
the earth more promptly stil! than the wind openers 
ee — the a They also make x - : 
adieu from afar—good voyage—the common oo. . 
Eternity.—Chateaubriand. obi — 
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{rom 


Mr. George W. Blake, a Protestant gentleman, to. 


wards the erection of the church in Pond street, 


If such was the spirit of all of our Protestant 


he can, to clothe it with all the drapery of ro-|| Having attained this eminence, he seemed | friends, the fair garden of New England would pot b; 


mance; in a word, he betrays, in the introduc- 
tion, all the premonitory symptoms of approach- | 
ing and deliberate calumnies against females, 
whese intercourse with him was official and | 
confidential, and just as he is about to make 
these disclosures, which, whether true or false, 
should cover HIM WITH SHAME, the narrative 
breaks off—* to be continued.” If a physician 
or a lawyer were to betray a professional secret, | 
he would be, as he should, hissed out of society. 
Not that any thing is to be apprehended from || 
Smith’s disclosures—but there is an instructive || 
feeling in the human breast, which makes us || 
shudder at the baseness of nature manifested in || 
such a proceeding. It shows us, not the noble || 
faculty of the lion, or even the tiger, but the || 
prowling depravity of the jeckall and hyena.— | 
But in the subject of this article, it is the natu-| 
ral development of a character which, under all | 
the lights and shades it has put on, through life, | 
to gratify an insatiable thirst for notoriety, has | 
never changed. 
It appears, from his own account, that Smith | 
—a native of Pennsylvania, and of Philadel-| 
phia, if we mistake not—was early deprived of 
his parents, who were Quakers. At the age of 
twenty or twenty-one, when most young men | 
are capable of taking care of themselves, he Ate | 
tached himself to a company of traders on the 
Missouri, where, as it usually happens with a| 
flat among sharps, he was soon relieved of what- | 
ever patrimony he inherited from the industry | 
and economy of his parents. We next find! 
him under the protection of a Catholic family | 
in St. Louis, who placed him on a farm, and) 
there his innate appetite for notoriety, prompts 
him to affect the character of Hermit. But, 
out of compliment to the family who patronized 
him, he would be a Catholic, and not a Quaker 
hermit. The singularity of his proceeding at- 
tracted the notice of many persons, and, among 
others, that of the late Bishop Dubourg, of St. 
Louis.. This learned and estimable Prelate, 
moved, no doubt, by the misfortunes, and de- 
ceived by the seeming piety of the new convert, 
encouraged him to enter the Seminary, and to 
study for the Catholic priesthood. This en- 
couragement must have been founded unques- 
tionably on the idea of Smith’s piety ; the Bi- 
shop had too much experience in the business 
of education, to be mistaken as to his want of 
talents and mental capacity. It is probable, | 
that, at this trme, Smith’s education amounted 
to a knowledge of reading, writing, and as'| 
much geography as he had learned by travel- | 
ling to the west, and among the traders on the 
Missouri river. And although he hus since en- 
joyed the opportunities of a good education in 
Catholic Colleges for seven or eight years, there | 
is good reason to believe that he has never been | 
able te conquer the difficulties of the Latin 
grammar. 
In tracing him through his collegiate career, | 
we find the same traits of character always pre- | 
dominant. To the reality of dullness, he would | 
add the airs and affectations of genius. To the | 
prescribed exercises of piety, he would super- | 
add the eccentricities of capricious singularity. | 
When his companions would sit on chairs or | 
benches, he would squat.on the floor, Indian 
style, to show his humility. When, by such | 








| thing more than the “ Rev. Mr. Smith,” with- 


‘ed, uncensured of men—for to him it matters 


the consequence was a permission to quit the! 


| now the Rev. Mr. Smith, transferring himself. 


| his destitution of ‘talents, his life nevertheless, 





tricks, he had drawn upon himself, not the ad- } 


miration or notice he expected, but the ridicule | 
of his friends, then would he get sick of hypo-| 


pleased with his elevation so long as he enjoyed | 


with it its novelty and eclat. But being once || 
invested with the sacerdotal robes, he gradually | 
allowed the veils of hypocrisy to fall off, one || 
after another, and appeared daily more and | 
more in his true original character. To be no- | 


out the hope of change—to labour in the duties | 
of a retired Catholic Priest, unseen, unapplaud- | 


not, provided he were noticed at all—this was |, 
& monotonous prospect, any thing but conge- || 
nial with his all-devouring appetite for noto-| 
riety. 

He was not slow, however, to distinguish | 
himself as a priest, under his first Bishop, and | 


Diocess. Next to the permutations of charac-| 
ter, nothing is gratifying to a mind like his, as | 
changes of locality and social intercourse. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the quondam Quaker boy, | 


from Kentucky, and selecting Obio as the next | 
theatre for self exhibition. Here he would be- 
come even an author; and although he must | 
have been then perfectly acquainted with the | 
errors of the Catholic religion, if there were. 
any, we find him publishing a tract to persuade | 
Protestants to embrace them, as he had done.— | 
This tract is a compilation of commonplace | 
arguments, in favour of the Catholic religion, | 
which he published under the title of an, 
“ Affectionate Address” —for Mr. Smith would 
be sentimental in his appeal to the heretical 
brethren. 

Such as it was originally, such it still is— 
Designed for obscurity, as he obviously was, by 


from the period at which he has thought proper 
to commence his history, has been one all 
diversified but fruitless struggle against oblivion. 
During the period of his nominal attachment 
to the Catholic church, the means adopted to 
indulge and gratify this strong, but latent pro-| 
pensity, were often, indeed, ridiculous enough ; | 
but yet not absolutely dishonourable. But, | 
since the day when he cast off the exterior re-| 
straints which that religion imposes, he has, 
scaled height after height, until he now stands) 
on the very pinnacle of the worst eminence.— 
Look at him, ye passers-by, with his two cent 
“Downfall of Popery” in his out-stretched 
hand, and his label, “*LaTe A PoPisH PRIEST,” 
on his bosom, by his own choice! Look at him ; 
notice him, at least, with the finger of scorn ; 
otherwise he will become petrified with disap- 
pointment! 

A Mretine at Sra.—On these vast paths of the 
deep, along which are seen neither trees, nor villages, 














tainted with the sourness of bigotry, nor would Cato 
lics groan under the frowns of intolerance. 








GREAT IMPROVEMENT!!! 
“ Popery assumes as many colours as the Camelo 
—Zion’s Herald, Sept. 24. . 
“ Catholicism is the same all the world over—p 
feature of it is altered.”—Zion's Herald, Oct. 1. 
We congratulate the Methodists upon the rapid 
progress the directors of their press are making both jn 


on.” 


ola 


politeness and knowledge. 





LigutTing THE Strreers.—Within a few days, 
workmen have been employed in Washington street 
placing lamp posts for the purpose of lighting the city 
with gas. We learn from the Evening Gazette, that 
gas lights will be placed in Ann, Union and Hanoyer 
streets, Dock and Market squares, Merchants’ Row 
Exchange, Elm and Brattle streets, State, Kilby, 
Congress, Water, Milk, School, Court, Bromfield and 
Tremont streets, as far as the pipes extend; Wash- 
ington street from Dock Square to Elliot street— 
Some lights will be larger than others, in places where 
the positions are very important, or advantageous to 


| be strongly lighted, and they will be-placed at such 


distances apart as may be most convehient; those in 
Washington street are from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet apart. 





New Carnoric Cuurcu.—We are happy to state 
that the German Catholic congregation of this city 
have purchased of John Jacob Astor, Ksq., through the 
agency of a gentleman, four lots ot ground on Second 
street, between the First Avenue and Avenue A, 
measuring one hundred feet in front, and one hun- 
dred and six feet deep. ‘The situation is central, and 
suitable for a congregation, which is scattered over 
every part of this growing city. ‘The building, 
which is to be cemmenced on the first of April next, 
will be of a large size, so as to accommodate three 
or four thousand members, of which the congregation 
is at present computed to consist.--N. Y. Catholic 
Diary. 

Merunopists.—It appears by the Wesleyan Jour- 
nal published in Maine, that the present number of 
Methodist clergymen in the world, is upwards of 
three thousand, and the members of that church more 
than a mittion. The first Methodist conference 
was held June 25th, 1774, in London, and the number 
of Methodist preachers at that time throughout the 
world, was only six.—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 





Dr. Doe's Moxument.—Daniel O'Connell, Esc. 
M. P. has transmitted 101. as his subscription towards 


the monument about being erected to the memory of 
our much lamented prelate. We feel great pleasure 
in being able to state that the amount of subscription 
will be such as to satisfy the expectation of those 
who are to have the management of this laudable un- 
dertaking, and indeed such as might be expected— 
Carlow Post. 








Ricut Rev. De. Enoraxn—We have great 


pleasure in being able to state that letters have been 
received within the week from this distinguished pre- 


nor cities, nor towns, nor spires, nor tombs—on this || late,which lead to the expectation of his visiting this his 


has no boundaries but the waves, no relays but the | 
winds, no light but the stars—the most delightful ad- | 


causeway without columns, without mile stones, which || native city early in the next morth.—Cork Chronicle. 





The Right Rev. Dr. Bolding is appointed Roman 


venture, when one is not in quest of lands and seas || Catholic Bishop of New Holland and Van Diemans 
unknown, is the meeting of two vessels, The mutual] || Land. He goes out accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
discovery takés place along the horizon by the help ‘| Corcoran, an Irish Priest.—Dublin Weekly Register. 


of a telescope ; they make all sail towards each other. 
The crews and passengers upon the deck. The 
two ships approach, hoist their flags, brail half up their 
sails, and lay themselves alongside of each other. , All | 
is silence ; the two captains, from the poop, hail each 
other with speaking trampets—the name of the vessel 
—from what port—the name of the captain—where he 
comes from, where he is bound for—how many days his 
passage has lasted, and what are his observations on 
the longitude and latitude. These are the questions 
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THe Prorestant Vinpicator.—The AveRriTEs 


who edit this ‘blasphemous and fulsome print led on 
by the renowed Parson Browni.£e, who 4 short time 
since was “ SERIOUSLY INDIS#uSED,” continue to be- 
smear their columns with the most virulent and in- 
sulting slanders against the Roman Catholic religion 
and its professors. But in order to shew our readers 
how prejudice and bigotry will sometimes over-reac 

themselves, we will inform them that a correspondent 
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« Vindic: form the of the Roman 
die Church “ THE UNCHANGEABLE PRINCIPLES of 
Romanism, &c.” So, then, our principles are uN- 
= able to Parson Brownlee and his co-adjutors, 
inasmuch as it informs them that however they may 
slander and abuse Catholicity, its principles are un- | 
cuanceaBLe. The scribblers in this print are en- | 
deavouring to justify the burning of the “ Charles- 
town Nunnery.’ We do not wonder at this. They 
remarked in their first number that Catholics ought 
tobe “PUBLICLY CHASTISED AND EXECUTED,” and 
of course we are prepared for murders and assassina- 
tions without end, whenever the Avery-iTeEs have as 


an opportunity as presented itself to their worthy | 


prorotyre at Fall River.—Truth ‘Teller. 





[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

Ormions Asroap.—It 1s stated that collections | 
were taken up in the Catholic churches in New 
Mrieans on the 7th ultimo, to aid in rebuilding the 
Convent in Charlestown. Doubtless, the legislature 
of Massachusetts will make an ample appropriation 
for that pprpose. ‘The State owesa full indemaity to 
the victims of a public outrage without parallel in 
American history.—Philadelphia National Gazette. 

The same suggestion has been made in some of the 
Western States, and in other parts of the Union, but 
we trust Massachusetts, that has done so much for 
the cause of charity in other quarters, will not allow 
strangers to repair the wrongs done to an innocent 
and unoffending community of women and children 
by our own citizens. 

“The reparation due to a body of fellow citizens for 
an atrocious destruction of their property by a lawless 
mob, would not, however, be an act of charity so 
much as of simple justice. This I apprehend is the 
sentiment of this community ; and I trust prompt and 
vigorous measures will be adopted to place the matter 
befure the legislature, in accordance with the able 
and interesting Report of the Investigating Commit- 
tee,a document which appears to meet with the ap- 
probation of all lovers of good order. 

A Carnoxic Proresrant. 





{From the Same.] 
Report of the Committee of Investigation on the 
Charlestown Riot.—No. 2. 

Mr. Evrror—In a former communication I 
ventured a few observations as to the general 
character of this well written and well reason- 
ed production, so full of interest and instruc- 
tion, pointing out what appeared to me to be 
the main objects which the Committee had in 
view. 

The history of the institution and the pur- 
poses to which it has been devoted, will proba- 
bly surprise many of the readers of the Report, 
who, like the writer of these remarks, associat- 
ed with the term Convent, the feelings and re- 
flections derived from the accounts generally 
given of the monastic establishments of the old 
world. I confess, till I became acquainted with 
the facts stated in th’s Report, 1 was among 
those who had looked with some suspicion upon 
the character and tendency of this Catholic es- 
tablishment, being wholly unacquainted with 
the principles on which it was conducted, and 
the confidence reposed in its conductors, by 
some of our most intelligent and worthy citi- 
zens, who, from having children under their 
care and guidance, had an opportunity of be- 
coming personally acquainted with the charac- 
ters of the Governess and her associates. 

The effect, then, of this Report, confirmed 
as it is in this and many other particulars, by 
statements that have appeared in the newspa- 
pers under the signatures of enlightened and 
respectable individuals—has been to remove the 
doubts and suspicions formerly entertained by 
me as tothe nature, object and effects of this 
institution. 

_ The Ursuline Convent at Charlestown bore 
little or no resemblance to those institutions in 
Europe, closed as they are commonly supposed 
to be to the inspection of the public. The Con- 
vent at Mount Benedict was accessible at all 
proper times to those who had any occasion to 
visit it. It was in truth a boarding school for 
the instruction chiefly of Protestant female chil- 
dren, and as open as similar places of educa- 
uon usually are to the inspection of the public. 

In regard to the prudence or expediency of 
placing Protestant children under the care of 
Catholic teachers, there are, no doubt, diffe- 


eaBLe, that is some consolation to us, but how || 
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rences of opinion, but who is there that will call 


in os the right of a parent or guardian so 
todo? And as to Catholic teachers, there can 
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ll be ::ne:.anane bien imputed ) to them in seeking ! 


for and pursuing the business of instructing the 
children of Protestants, than there is im Pro- 


testant teachers seeking for the management of 


Catholic pupils. 

These are truisms that it would be absurd to 
utter, were there not a spirit of bigotry and in- 
tolerance abroad, which if it does not jJead those 
who are possessed of it to justify the destruc- 
tion of the Convent, may bave done much to 
stimulate the wretches who performed that ne- 
farious act. 

With regard to the Nuns, who are supposed 
by many to have been restrained from leaving 
the Convent, in conformity with the imagined 
rules of the establishment, it appears that no 
such rules and no such restraints ever existed. 
Their entrance was voluntary, and sought for 
by persons disposed to this secluded life. They 
were at liberty, however, to abandon their pur- 
poses, and to secede from the Convent the mo- 
ment they were so inclined, It would appear 
from the Report, that numbers had left the 


Convent after taking the veil, not only with the 


consent, but with the good will of the Gover- 


| e 
jness, for whom aud her associates, they have 


subsequently entertained and expressed tle 


warmest sentiments of affection and respect.— 
The truth of this statement, Mr. Editor, is con- | 


firmed by a letter from one of the seceding 


| Nuns, which has lately appeared in the columns 


of your journal. 

The number of Nuns, as stated in the Re- 
port, averaged 6 or 7, all of whom were engag- 
ed in one of the most useful and elevated occu- 
pations of life—the education of children. We 
expect this much injured community of well 


devoting their time and their talents chiefly to 


their children could be well educated. This is 


which they have been slandered in their repu- 


ful and happy home. 


institution, that means were taken by the Su- 
perior and the Nuns to influence and to change 
the religious opinions of their pupils. If such 
had been the rules of the Institution, and the 
practice of its teachers, and such facts were 
within the knowledge of those who entrusted 
their children to them, none, as we have before 
observed, will pretend it was criminal in them 
to teach the Catholic religion, however much 
they might regret its existing prevalence or its 
further propagation. 

Our ancestors, in an age much less enlight- 
ened than the present, abandoned their homes 
and the tombs of their fathers for a wilderness, 
snbmitting to a privation of the enjoyments, 
comforts and necessaries of life, and exposed 
to savage foes ; and for what? Why, that they 
might have the full enjoyment of religious, as 
well as civil liberty; and shall we, their des- 
cendants, boasting as we continually do, of our 
superior degree of knowledge, civilization and 
freedom from intolerance, arrogantly and impi- 
ously decide what sentiments a fellow-being 
and a fellow-citizen shall entertain towards his 
Creator? I am, Mr. Editor, no advocate for 
“the extenssion of the Catholic religion. I would 
gladly see its professors and their children con- 
verted t6 the Protestant faith ; not, however, 
by fire and sword, but by persuasion and, kind 
treatment; by gaining their hearts and enlight- 
ening their minds; and in this way, by God’s 
blessing, they will be converted. 

We have said, what no enlightened and chris- 
tian mind will gainsay, that there exists on the 
part of the Catholics, the same right to make 
converts to their faith, as exists on the part of 
Protestants to convert Catholics from their re- 
ligious belief, a purpose which we all know the 
Protestant clergy have continually in view. 

But, in point of fact, it has not been the ob- 
ject of the teachers at Mount Benedict to incul- 
cate upon Protestant minds the Catholic tenets, 
nor has such been the effect of their teachings. 





The Committee say they have not been able to 





educated Catholic women, have, from the ori- | 
gin of this establishment to its destruction, been || 


the benefit of their Protestant fellow-citizens, | 
who had selected that seminary as one where | 


“the head and front of their offending,” for | 


tation, deprived of their property, and driven, | 
by a cruel and cowardly mob, from their peace- | 


But it has been urged as an objection to the. 





find an instance of a pupil placed under the 
charge of the Superior for the purpose of edu- 
/eation, being converted to the Catholic faith, 
or being induced to become a member of their 
community. Now, as it would appear from 
the Report, that from 4-5 to 5-6 of the whole 
number of pupils educated in this seminary had 
been Protestants, and were placed there at a 
tender age, when the mind and the heart are 
most open and susceptible to new impressions, 
there cannot be a more convincing proof of the 
absence of a desire to gain Catholic proselytes, 
than is afforded by this statement. This is a 
conclusion from which no hberal, just and re- 
flecting mind can possibly escape. 

We shall pursue this subject in a future com- 
munication, but we cannot conclude without 
again calling the attention of the public to this 
able and satisfactory document, containing, as 
a sensible writer in your columns of ‘Tuesday, 
truly remarks, “a powerful development of 
some of the most important principles of civil 
society.” 

The immediate business of the Committee, 
was, no doubt, to aid the Commonwealth in de- 
tecting and bringing to punishment the violaters 
of her laws; but they had a still more impor- 
tant duty to perform to this Commonwealth and 
the nation, namely, that of calling the attention 
of reflecting men of all parties, of all sects, and 
in every section of our country, to the danger 
of not resisting a wicked and furious spirit of 

|| intolerance, irreligion and disorder, which is 
‘bidding defiance to the laws of the land and 

the laws of God ; and to bring back the public 
‘mind to a recognition, and to an active and 
zealous support of those social, moral and po- 
| litical principles on which our Institutions de- 


'|pend, and without whose operating influence 
these Institutions cannot be maintained. 
A Friend to Civil and Religious Liberty. 


—<p>—— 


| Eveland, 
TRIUMPHANT ENTRY OF MR. O'CONNELL 
INTO WATERFORD. 
On the arrival of the English mail in this city 
on Thursday evening, at five o’clock, it was as- 
| certained that the Liberator ané Mrs. O'Connell 
| and other members of his family, had arrived that 
|| day at Dunmore by the Milford packet. In a 
1 few minutes the news ran through the city, and 
|| almost instantaneously hundreds of the inhabi« 
] tants, including several on horseback, carriages, 
|| and cars, set off to welcome the tried and valued 
|| friend of Ireland again to his native shores, and 
|| escort him into town. Qn arriving at Dunmore 
_many of Mr. O’Connell’s personal acquaintances 
from Waterford were warmly received by him,— 
| Previous to his departure for Waterford a vast 
concourse of people assembled around him with 
'| the most deafening cheers, and would have drawn 
|| his carriage into town, but he would not permit 
|| such an exhibition of their ardent and sincere re- 
|spect and affection for him. Mrs. O’Connell 
|| who was accompanied by her sons, Morgan and 
|| Daniel, and a young lady (we believe her niece,) 
|| was also received with every demonstration of re- 
spect by the thousands ef warm-hearted and en- 
|| thusiastic Irishmen that continued every moment 
\|to assemble at Dunmore, both from the city and 
|| surrounding country. On the horses being put 
| to the carriage, a procession was formed by the 
'|people, and at a slow pace they travelled into 
‘town. Any description of the enthusiasm of the 
people as they came along would be quite inade- 
|| quate to convey even a faint idea of it. Bonfires 
|| blazed in various places along the road and on 
'|the surrounding hills, which had a grand and 
'| imposing effect, particularly as the shades of night 
|| began to fall long previous to their arrival in Wa- 
‘terford. Such was the enthusiasm of the country 
|| people, that they a@tually set fire to some furze 
hedges in the adjacent fields as they proceeded 
in their march. Thousands of people (among 
|| whom were many of the fairer portion of the crea- 
'| tion) perambulated the Quay and Parade during 
the whole evening, evincing their anxiety to get 
a look at the Liberator. Shortly after nine 
o'clock the cheets of thousands announced the 
near approach of the procession, and on entering 
the Quay a large bonfire which illuminated the 
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place to a lighted up, || ligion of their fathers; and even unto this day 
and the cheers were renewed. Ail the windows, || every effort is made to keep them down, and to 
as he passed, were filled with ladies, who enthu- || represent them as an inferior race of men. It 
siastically waved their handkerchiefs, and were || is, therefore, in the name of truth and of jus- 
responded to by the cheers of those in the pro-| tice, that I send this book forth amongst the 
cession. We observed also the riggings of seve- people of this whole kingdom, to prove to them 
ral of the vessels in the river tastefully decorated that this ill-treated Ireland, this trampled upon 
with oil lamps and colours flying. Immediately Ireland, has produced the greatest soldier and 
after arriving at Commin’s hotel, Mr. O'Connell | the greatest statesman, whose name has ever 
appeared atone of the drawing-room windows, | yet appeared upon the records of valour and of 
and was received with redoubled acclamation.— wisdom, According to all the laws of all na- 














On the cheers subsiding, he addressed the assem- | tions, a man, though born in a foreign country, | 
bled multitude very briefly, and nearly as fol- if born of parents, natives of another country, | 
lows :— (is the native of the country to which the pa- | 
You all seem, my friends, to be as merry as if | rents belong. Thus this famous man is an | 
we came again to beat the Beresfords. [Cheers | Irishman; and I beseech you to look at his | 
and Jaughter.] It is a fine thing to toil and la- deeds, and to applaud that just Providence 
bour for so brave and honest a people as the Irish. | which has made him an instrument, though in 
{ Cheers. ] They beat us, however, on the tithe a manner so indirect, of assisting to avenge the | 
question this time, but, with the blessing of God, | manifold wrongs of ill-treated Ireland. 
we will beat them next session. [Cries of “ you Lam your faithful friend, 
will, you will.” We will also have a rap at the and most obedient servant, 
rotten corporations, and grind some of the fat Wa. Conrerr. 
ones belonging to them, [Cheers.] You have | Bolt Court, 27th March, 1834, 


heard something of Repeal—[ hear hear,] well, I) ere 
atest Forcian News. 





have only to tell you, that from all I have seen 
and experienced, I am as thorough-going a Re- 
pealer now as when [ left Ireland. [Tremen- 
dous cheers.] Do you go on quietly and peace- 
ably, and never mind noticing such traitors as | of hostilities between Turkey and Egypt, occasioned | 
John Matthew Galway. [Groans.] (A voice in by the insurrection in Syria, and the reported death 
/ - nor loft oe Pe h > ie : 
the crowd said “ Henry Winston Barron.” Oh, || Ibrahim Pacha, whic h last, however, turns out to be 
-_ tit phar ; lane alied untrue. When it is recollected that Russia is bound 
aye, he is not entirely so bad as Galway. hat , ‘eg 
a: “LR . ‘7 to the former, by an offensive as well as defensive 
a big Luttrell that Jack Galway is. [Cheers and 


. | treaty, this event may lead to important results, 
laughter.) By the law and Harry, [laughter,] it} 4 dreadfal catastrophe occurred off the Downs, on | 


would be easy to get a better boy than Barron— | the morning of Aug. 27th. ‘The Camelion, a very | 
we must at the next election send him tothe | large revenue cutter, was lying to, about halfa mile 
right about, and small blame to us, [Cheers and || from the shore, when the Castor frigate, coming from 
laughter.] I have been tossed to-day for several | the Downs to Portsmouth, ran her down, with twenty- 
hours on the seas, by the aid of a kettle of boiling Pert men below, every ‘ine of whom were drowned, 
water—[laughter]—and as I feel somewhat fa-| erhaps a more extraordinary accident never occur- 


red. It was broad daylight. The frigate must have 
tigued and in want of some sleep, I am sure you | had the cutter in full sight for seven miles, and she 


will excuse me from addressing you at greater | bore straight upon her, under her topgallant sails, go- 
length this evening. [Oft-repeated cheers. | | ing with a spanking northerly breeze, from twelve to 
Mr. O'Connell then withdrew, and the people | fourteen knots an hour, took the cutter full midships, 
shortly after dispersed. and drove her to the bottom in an instant, with scarce- 
Yesterday (Friday) a deputation of the citizens | ly a shock to herself. Three hands on the deck of 
waited on Mr. O'Connell to invite him to a pub-_ the cutter leaped overboard and were saved. An ex- 


oe ; ain || press was sent to the Admiral in the Downs, who 
lic dinnet in the evening, and although the hon. || came to Dover post, and took the commander of the 


and learned gentlemen was anxious to set out on | frigate into custody, where he must remain till a court 
his return to Darrynane Abbey, he kindly con- | martial is held. Most of the men in the cutter were 
sented to accept the invitation. |, asleep in their berths, having just come off night duty. 
Yesterday being a holiday, Mr. O'Connell, ac- | A Paris Journal says, Admiral de Rigny, Minister 
companied by Mrs. O'Connell and the young | for Foreign Affairs, is on the point of marriage with | 
lady mentioned above, proceeded to the great | an American lady, possessed of an income of 400,000 
Renal dhiere be heard hess, dnd sebecweenty. || francs a year, but who has two daughters by a former 
= . : : st ~’ husband, each of whom, on attaining her majority, will 
after confession received the sacrament. 


On his | take one-fourth of this fortune. 
way to and from the chapel he was as usual fol- || 


lowed by hundreds and loudly cheered. ] 
During the cay he visited Dr. Abraham, our || PACKETS. The Subscribers have 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and several gentlemen. || made arrangements for getting out Steer- 
Triumphal arches are thrown across the quay, || age Passengers from Great Britain and 
and almost all the vessels in the river have their | Ireland, with promptness, economy and comfort. Per- 
gayest colours flying at their mast-heads. Groups | sons wishing te send for their friends, can secure their 


d citi ded the || Passage: on the most reaconable terms, in vessels of 
of both country people and citizens paraded the || the first class. No expense will be spared in the 


streets all day, and the principal and only topics || gigerent Ships by which the Passengers will be re- 
of conversation among them were O'Connell and || ceived, to ensure them every comfort during the 
the bloodless victories which he achieved for Ire-|| passage. In all cases where the persons decline 
land. We never witnessed so much enthusiastic | coming, the money will be returned. Vessels will 
feeling in favour of O'Connell as on this occa- || rw mon porta, emits - oe oer will be re 

Toto, ~ ther etention. Persons desirous of remitting money to 
sion.— Waterford Chronicle. ‘| their friends in England, Ireland, Scotland or Wales, 
, || will be attended to without delay. Applications for 
Demeation To THe Workinc Propie or | passages from persons residing in the country, (post 
Inetanp.—Ever since I became acquainted | paid) will meet with every attention. For farther 
with the nature and extent of the ill-treatment || particulars, apply to JAMES RYAN, No. 6 Battery-: 
of the people of Ireland, I have availed myself || march street, or to JOHN RYAN, 141 Broad street. 
of every opportunity to show, that I held their | are te JOHN RYANPAgent. — 
persecutors in abhorrence. I now dedicate to. me > The opm Dab pet ps, by Nyon navi- 
you a history of the life of thé greatest and | orn between England and ireland, and New York 
. ’ + Raespe ge |} and Boston, will render this the cheapest and most 
bravest man now living in this world, as far as) 


§ ss . 

my knowledge extends. It has given me plea-_ a HET date ry . 
sure, which I cannot describe, -to find that this | UBLIN. LIVERPOOL & 
famous man sprung from ee emigrant Irish | LONDON WATCHES. A 
parents; and that he was-born in the pret good assortment of heavy cased 
States of America two years after the landing f substantial Watches, warranted 
of his parents. You will read with uncommon Pie>.timekeepiers ; manufactured at the 
interest, the clear proof of his having been fe above ems, 00d for sale cheap. ° 
urged on to perform the wonderful acts of his — ig aa gilt rs ma- 
life, by his recollection of the ill-treatment of || hogany Timepieces; scwe'ty, © utery and K ancy 

i ; Goods. Second-hand Watches taken in part pay.— 
his parents in their native land. For more || Watches, Clocks and Music-Boxes repaired and war- 
than two hundred years the laborious Irish Highest price given for old gold and silver. 
people were scourged, because, and only be- Wika P. M’KAY, No. 15 Water Street. 
cause, they would not apostatize from the re-)) July 5. 


intelligence front England to the 2d Sept. 
The most important news is the recommencement | 
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The New York papers, by to-day's mails, contain || 


POETRY. 
[Selected for the Jesuit.) 
FROM “IRISH MELODIEs.» 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.—(3UST ruRLisnen ) 
O, could we do with this world of ours ; 
As thou do’st with thy garden bowers 
Reject the weeds Ae keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on earth we'd make jt! 
So bright a dwelling should be our own, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, 
That angels soon would be coming down 
By the week or month to take it. 





| 
ag 


i] Like those gay flies that wing thro’ air, 


And in themselves a lustre bear, 

A stock of life still steady there, 
Whenever they wish to use it; 

So, in this world ’'d make for thee, 

Our hearts should all like tire-flies be 

And the flash of wit or poesy ; 
Break forth whenever we choose jt. 


While every joy that glads our sphere 
Had still some shadow hovering near, 
In this new world of ours, my dear, 

Such shadows will be omitted ; 
Unless the’re like that graceful one, 
Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 
Still near thee leaves a charm upon 

Each spot where it had flirted ! 
® 0 @—— 

MARRIAGES. 

Patrick Geehan and Julia Kinna; Peter Matthey. 
and Mary Shanahan; James M’Devitt and Mary M. 
Granham ; Neal Duffey and Elizabeth M’Goehay 
Bernard M’Keon and Bridget Cox; Danie} Cunif 
and Mary Makin; Daniel Quigly and Anne Harkigs- 
| Jeremiah H. Crawley and Margaret Murray ; Thowas 
Cokeley and Julia Marden; Patrick Norton and Ann 
Powers, 








oe 
DEATHS. 

Bridget Donovan, 50 years; Mary Finn, 31 years: 
William John Issop, 2 months ; Michael M’Ghan, 14 
days; Francis Hart, 38 years; Rosanna Moran, 18 
months ; Alice M-Guire, 17 years ; Joseph M’'Cor- 
mick, 11 months; Mary Ann Green, 13 months: 
Catherine Killan, 11 months ; John Lynch, 11 months. 





NFORMATION WANTED, of Patrick Kehoe. 
When last heard of, he lived on a farm ten miles 
from Toronto, with his aunt, widow Bradly. Any in- 
formation respecting him, will be most thankfully re- 
ceived by his father, Michael Kekoe—82 Ann Street, 
City of Boston, Mass, Sept. 27, 
GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. 
GOOD Assortment may be found at A. Cutler's, 
No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., 
Boston. 

Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, 
Spectacles, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Jet and Gil 
Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen- 
knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas- 





|| tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality and 


at low prices. 

Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. Feb. 8 
LADIES LONDON MADE CLOTII CLOAKS. 
VFANHE Subscriber has opened 250 London made 

Cloth Cloaks, an excellent article for young la- 
dies to wear to School, or for evening parties, and wil! 
be sold for less than cost of importation, at 

FE. 8. BREWER’S, No. 414 Washington Street. 

Sept. 20. 

~T MBRELLAS, Parasols, Musical-Instruments and 

Canes, may be had on good terms, at CHARLES 
H. KEITH'S Manufactory, on the corner of new 
Cornhill and Court Street, under the New England 
Museum, Boston. The above articles neatly repaired 
at short notice. Purchasers please call. © 

Sep. 27. tf 
CASH STORE. — 

LIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washing- 

ton Street, (South-End) Boston, has received an 

extensive assortmegt of woollen goods, and will be 
sold very low for Cash only. 

Crorus—Super and extra-Super, middling and low 
priced, Black, Blue, Drab, Mixed, and every desirable 
and fancy shade. 

Cassimerr—Drab, Blue, Mixed, Striped and ve- 





—_——« 





| rious fancy colours, 


PerersHams—Drab, Brown and Green, common 
and Superfine. 
Sarinerrs—Indigo, Blue, Mixed, &c. 
Merinos—3-4 and 6-4 English, of a superior fab- 
rick and most desirable colours. : 
Fiannets—3-4, 4-4 and 6-4 White, Red, Yellow, 
Scarlet and Green, of common and Superior qualities. 
Sept. 20. # ' ee. 
OARD—Two or three Gentlemen can be &- 
commodated with Board:in a private family— 
Apply to Mrs. CHENELETTE, No. }1 Atkinson 
Street. ee June 21. 
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